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FOR  THE  ETENINO  FIRE-SIDE. 

If  Zeteticus,  in  his  query  respect¬ 
ing  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
in  No.  43,  intended  it  as  a  ridicule  on 
philosophical  investigation,  he  will  no 
doubt  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  one,  who 
shall  attempt  its  solution  ;  but  If  he  is 
serious  in  bis  enquiry,  and  has  in  con¬ 
templation  a  tour  to  one  of  the  planets, 
he  may  be  assured,  the  magnetic  needle 
will  not  be  an  accurate  directer  on  his 
journey. 

It  has  been  a  question  of  some  stand¬ 
ing  amongst  the  schoolmen,  whether  the 
Universe  was  finite  or  injinite  ,*  and  though 
philosophy  seems  ti>  have  decreed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  former,  by  reason  of  its  be¬ 
ing  made  up  of  parts,  and  these  parts  be- 
m^fnitey  the  whole  must  be  finite  also  ; 
yet  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  bo¬ 
dies  which  are  known  to  constitute  our 
solar  system,  and  the  seeming  immen¬ 
sity  of  space  through  which  they  range  ; 
together  with  the  astonishing  idea  which 
philosophy  suggests,  of  the  fixed  stars 
being  so  many  suns,  like  ours,  with  each 
a  system  .  of  planetary  worlds  revolving 
round  it ;  that  of  these  suns  many  are 
discoverable  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
do  not  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  and  that 
myriads  more,  in  all  probability,  exist  in 
the  universe,  which  are  not  discernible 
by  any  efforts  of  man  ;  the  understanding 
fails  in  attempting  to  figure,  even  in 
idea,  any  distinct  difference  between  such 
an  Universe  and  infinity. 

To  assign  to  this  stupendous  and  in¬ 
conceivable  system  of  the  universe,  one 
common  a^if,  round  which  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  myriads  of  worlds  upon  worlds 
shall  revolyc  ;  and  at  the  extremity,  or 
poles  of  this  axis,  to  conceive  a  planeta¬ 
ry  body  stationed  or  revolving  as  an  ob 
ject  of  magnetic  attraction,  thus  fitted, 
by  its  situation,  not  only  to  the  accommo¬ 


dation  of  our  inconsiderable  planet  [earth] 
but  to  that  of  all  the  planetary  bodies  in 
the  universe,  must  be  considered  a  bold, 
if  not  chimerical  idea. 

But  the  vanity  of  such  a  hypothesis, 
most  abundantly  appear  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  va¬ 
riation  or  declination  of  the  needle  from 
the  true  north  point,  is  a  fact  well  known  ; 
and  that  this  variation  is  at  the  same  time 
different,  in  different  places  on  our  globe, 
is  equally  well  established.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Halley  made  and  collected  a 
great  number  of  observations  to  this 
effect  ;  amongst  which  are  the  following: 
At  Mountpelier  in  Lat.  13®  37'  North, 
and  Long.  4®  East  from  London,  in  the 
year  1774,  the  variation  was  1®  ICX  wes¬ 
terly  ;  at  Zocatra,  in  Lat.  12®  30'  North, 
and  Long.  47®  30'  East,  in  the  same 
year,  the  variation  was  17®  westeily. — 
Between  the  variations,  there  is  an 
angle  of  15®  30'. — The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  meridians  of  the  two  places, 
is  not  quite  equal  to  half  the  semidiame- 
ter  of  the  earth  ;  the  whole  diameter  of 
which  is  but  7970  English  miles.  The 
diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  round  the 
sun  is  computed  at  189,393,938  English 
miles.  This  amazing  distance,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  is  no  more  than  a  point, 
and  forms  with  the  star  no  {perceivable 
angle  ;  as  appears  by  the  earth’s  revolu¬ 
tion  round  the  sun,  for  from  whatever 
point  of  the  orbit  the  fixed  stars  arc  view¬ 
ed,  their  relative  situation  remains  the 
same.  The  poles  of  the  universe  (ad¬ 
mitting  such  ‘  an  idea  correct)  must  be 
much  more  remote  from  us  than  the 
most  distant  visible  fixed  star  ;  hence  if 
the  difference  between  two  places  were' 
ten  thousand  times  greater  than  the  whole 
diameter  of  our  earth,  when  considered 
with  reference  to  an  object  stationed  or 
revolving  in  the  region  of  one  of  the 
poles,  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  point, 
and  could  form  no  perceivable  angle  ; 


therefore  on  this  hypothesis,  there  could 
be  no  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
differing  in  one  point  on  our  globe,  from 
that  of  another. 

But  if  the  magnetic  needle  were  di¬ 
rected  to,  and  influenced  by  any  heaven¬ 
ly  body  whatever,  there  must  be,  either 
no  variation  at  all,  or  otherwise  there 
must  be  a  daily  variation  ;  neither  of 
which  is  the  fact  ;  for  if  the  attracting 
body  were  stationed  in  an  apparent  di- 
^  rection  with  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
constantly  retained  this  position,  it  is 
evident  there  could  be  no  variation  ;  and 
if  the  attracting  object  w'cre  stationed  or 
revolved  out  of  this  direction,  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  would  produce 
a  daily  variation  in  the  needle  ;  first 
easterly,  then  elevated,  then  w^csterly, 
then  depressed  ;  hence  it  appears  evN 
dent,  that  whatever  may  be  the  radical 
and  influential  cause  of  the  magnetic  di¬ 
rection,  it  must  be  in,  or  attracted  to  the 
earth,  and  with  it  revolve,  in  its  diurnal 
rotation.  It  is  possible  notwithstanding, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Halley  and  some 
others,  that  the  particular  body  attracting 
the  needle,  or  in  other  words,  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole  or  poles,  may  move  a  small 
degree  slower  or  faster  round  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  than  the  main  body  of  the 
earth  itself,  and  thereby  perform,  in  a 
series  of  time,  a  complete  revolution,  or 
orbit  round  the  earth’s  pole,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  the  difference  of  variation  in  the 
same  place,  at  different  times.  The  very 
learned  and  ingenious  author  above  cited, 
considers  the  earth  as  one  great  magnet, 
with  several  poles,  and  that  in  different 
places  on  the  globe,  the  needle  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  different  poles  ;  thus  accounting 
for  the  great  difference  of  variation  ob¬ 
servable  in  different  places  ;  and  by  the 
revolution  of  these  magnetic  poles,  as 
above  stated,  the  difference  of  variation 
at  different  times.  Room  will  not  admit, 
in  a  single  number  of  the  Evening  Fire- 
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side,  a  full  discussion  of  this  abstruce 
subject,  the  foregoing  may  suffice  as  to 
the  query  of  Zeteticus. 

Plowmak. 
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TAMiLiAR  EPISTLES.  Letter  Second. 

To  R -  Z - . 

Again  dear  Dick,  your  distant  friend, 
Presumes  his  rambling  rhyme  to  send, 

From  Ring-grove’s  healthful  clime  ; 
Where  hilly  ramparts  towering  rise, 

And  mingling  with  the  azure  skies, 

Look  awful  and  sublime. 

Description  never  {leased  my  pen, 
it  loves  to  dwell  on  fellow-men. 

Nor  soar  above  its  sphere  : 

And  though  its  master  loves  to  roam. 

Mid  haunts  of  airy  sylph  or  gnome. 

And  trackless  forests  drear. 

It  seeks  for  subjects  midst  those  scenes. 
Where  no  tall  mountain, intervenes. 

Nor  thundering  torrents  foam; 

And  though  sometinres  it  loves  to  dwell. 
With  hermit  in  his  sylvan  cell,  , 

It  mostly  rambles  borne. 

'Tis  strange  that  from  the  scenes,  endear'd 
By  much  lov’d  friends,  for  worth  rever’d; 

That  man  still  loves  to  rove 
Still  seeks  in  distant  realms  to  find. 

That  bliss  that  centers  in  the  mind. 

The  source  of  joy  and  love. 

Adventurous  now  he  spreads  the  sail. 

And  courts  the  fresh’ning  western  gale. 

To  Indian  climes  explore  ; 

Where  Gances  roils  his  rapid  waves. 

And  SUPERSTITION  bids  her  slaves. 

Him  as  their  God  adore. 

Wealth  is  the  God  the  rover  owns ; 

As  fickle  Fortune  smiles  or  frowns. 

He’s  happy  or  distress’d  ; 

He  thinks  that  bliss  is  only  found. 

Where  mines  enrich  the  sterile  ground,  ' 
And  Earth’s  in  diamonds  dress’d. 

When  laden  with  each  climate’s  spoil, 
Procur’d^bv  ceaseless  pain  aitd  toil  ; 

He  homewa^  bends  bis  way; 

'  Though  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

The  winds  in  peaceful  silence  sleep. 

And  gcnile  zephyrs  play. 

Though  safe  once  more  he  hails  the  place. 
Where  Memory  bids  her  powers  retrace. 

The  scenes  of  early  youth ; 

Yet  he  has  bid  a  long  farewell. 

To  humble  Virtue’s  modest  cell. 

To  happiness  and  truth. 

3 

He  finds  no  pleasures  cheers  his  home, 

For  which  he  plough’d  old  ocean’s  foam. 

And  brav’d  the  adverse  sterm: 

Gold  he  enjoys — but  Happiness, 

Flies  from  his  anxious  fond  caress. 

And  hides  her  angel  form. 

Think  you  my  friend !  when  Cortez  bore. 

His  flag  to  Montezuma’s  shore, 

And  bathed  his  hands  in  blood; 

For  gold  bade  Desolation’s  form, 

Direct  dread  W ar’s  destructive  storm. 

And  pour  tlie  sanguine  flood. 


That  Peace  his  throbbing  temples  crown’d. 
Or  calm  content  he  ever  found. 

Midst  hosts  of  slaughter’d  foesl-* 
Or  when  across  the  boisterous  main, 

He  sought  his  native  shores  again. 

He  e'er  enjoy’d  repose  ? 

No !  Memory’s  retrospective  pmwer, 

In  midnight’s  drear  and  silent  hour. 

Bid  slaughter’d  victims  rise  ! 

Their  shadowy  ghosts  burst  from  the  tomb. 
And  hideous  flittering  through  the  gloom. 
Bade  sleep  desert  hit  eyes. 

For  him  Aurora  leads  in  vain. 

The  blushing  morning  in  her  train, 

No  joy  the  light  bestows : 

Stern  Conscience  wakes  her  slumb’ring  sting, 
And  fell  Despair  on  raven  wing. 

Denies  him  calm  repose. 

Not  all  the  wealth  Peru  can  boast, 

Not  golden  sands  from  Afric’s  coast. 

Could  Coinfori’s  gleam  impart; 

And  life  prolong’d  to  age  and  pain. 

Becomes  as  erst  to  wandering  Cain,. 

.  A  burthen  to  the  heart. 

Thanks  to  our  stars,  no  new  found  world, 
Has  Conquest's  crimson  flag  unfurl’d, 

To  tempt  iM  o’er  the  main ; 

No  new  Potosi  opes  her  stores. 

Of  glittering  gems  or  golden  ores. 

To  wake  the  thirst  of  gain. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  thoughts  on  wealth. 
Which  when  compar’d  with  Peace  or  Health, 
A  worthless  thing  1  deem  ; 

It  serv’d  at  least  to  pass  the  time. 

And  is,  though  couen’d  in  homely  rhyme. 

An  interesting  theme. 

_  Lyricus. 

RiNG^GROFMf  Jiug,  12« 
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[The  following  diflertation  is  in  anfwer  to 
Zeteticus,  who  queries  in  our  43d  No. 
whether  a  public  fpeaker  (lationed  near  one 
fide  of  a  circular  room  of  00  feet  diameter, 
would  more  eafily  make  himfelf  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  room,  than  in  a  fquare  one 
of  the  fame  capacity  ;  and  whether  a  dome 
ceiling  1 6  feet  from  the  floor  at  the  fides, 
and  27  in  the  centre,  would  be  more  eligible 
for  a  public  fpeaker,  than  a  flat  <>ne  at  the 
height  of  16  feet.  We  regret  that  ^^e  are 
obliged  to  omit  a  part  of  this  eflay  the  prefent 
week,  owning  to  our  not  having  obtained  the 
diagrams,  to  which  reference  is  frequently 
made  in  the  dedu<5tions  from  the  premifes  here 
laid  down. 3 

Lemmata^  or  preliminary  propositions, 

1.  An  elastic  body  impinging  upon  a 
fixed  plane,  is  repelled  in  such  manner 
that  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  i.  e.  The  line  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  elastic  body  in  its  ap-' 
proach  to  the  fixed  plane,  and  that  descri¬ 
bed  in  its  recess  make  equal  angles  with 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  impact, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane.  But  those 


lines  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  perpea, 
dicular. 

This  is  easily  shewn  by  experiment  as 
well  as  by  scientific  reasoning ;  e.  g.  a 
ball  thrown  against  a  fixed  obstacle— the 
rays  of  light  falling  on  a  mirror. 

2.  If  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  in  mo¬ 
tion,  strike  another  equal  and  perfectly 
elastic  body,  at  rest ;  the  striking  body 
will  immediately  after  the  impact,  be¬ 
come  quiescent ;  and  the  qaiescent  one 
will  move  forward  with  the  velocity  of 
the  other. 

For,  supposing  them  void  of  elasticity, 
they  would  move  forward  together  after 
the  stroke,  with  half  the  initial  velocity 
of  the  striking  body  ;  the  velocity  being 
diminished^n  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mass  is  increased  :  whence  half  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  of  the  striking  body,  will, 
after  the  stroke,  be  retained  by  each— 
this  effect,  which  in  elastic  bodies  is  the 
whole  that  takes  place,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  stroke — but  on  account  of  their 
elasticity,  the  sides,  which  are  pressed 
inward  by  the  congress  of  the  bodies, 
will  restore  themselves  to  their  original 
form  with  a  forcc/jqual  to  that  w^hereby 
their  figure  is  changed,  consequently 
thefr  force  will  double  the  motion  of  the 
anterior  body,  and,  by  deducting  as 
much  from  the  following  one,  destroy 
its  motion. 

3.  If  an  unelastic  fluid,  as  w'atcr,  be 
agitated  by  a  force  tending  to  move  a 
part  of  the  fluid  alternately  In  opposite 
directions,  circular  waves  consisting  of 
alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  are 
produced.  This  appears  from  experi¬ 
ments. 

4.  If  an  elastic  fluid,  as  air,  be  agita¬ 
ted  as  above,  an  undulating  circular  mo¬ 
tion  is  produced — alternate  condensations 
and  rarefactions  here  taking  the  place  of 
elevations  and  depressions. — Sec  the  re¬ 
marks  on  the  next  lemma. 

5.  Sounds  arc  produced  by  undula¬ 
tions  or  pulses  of  air  ;  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  every  direction,  as  mentioned 
in  the  above  lemma,  but  are  most  intense 
in  the  direction  towards  which  the-sound- 
ing  body  tends  to  move  the  particles 
whereon  it  impinges. 

That  sound  is  produced  by  means  of 
air,  is  evident  from  a  well  known  phe¬ 
nomenon.  A  bell  or  other  sonorous  bo¬ 
dy  produces  no  sound  under  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  receiver ;  that  it  is  produced  by  un¬ 
dulations  of  air  is  manifest  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  strong  sounds,  such  as  thunder, - 
explosions  of  gun-powder,  &c.  Two 
musical  strings,  which  are  near  each 
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other,  if  stretched  in  unison,  are  said 
to  vibrate  together,  in  consequence  of  a 
stroke  upon  either.  The  pubes  consist 
of  condensations  and  rarefactions,  for  if 
otherwise  the  undulations  would  only  be 
sensible  at  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  puliS^s  are  propagated  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  for  the  sounds  are  heard  only 
where  the  pulses  strike.  The  pulses 
are  most  intense  in  the  direction  of 
their  first  impulse.  For  voices  are  strong¬ 
est  in  those  places  toward  which  the 
speaker^  face  »  directed.  A  gun,  es¬ 
pecially  a  great  one,  when  fired,  exhi¬ 
bits  a  striking  proof  of  this  truth. 

6.  Sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about 
1142  feet  in  a  second  of  time.  This  is 
determined  by  experiment. 

7.  Tw’o  sounds  succeeding  each  other 
at  the  interval  of  one-ninth  of  a  second, 
cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
«ar,  and  therefore  two  similar  sounds 
proceeding  from  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
is  not  127  feet  further  from  the  hearer 
than  the  other,  fall  on  the  ear  in  the  same 
sensible  time;  consequently  by  this  coin¬ 
cidence  the  intensity  of  each  single  per¬ 
ception  is  increased.  The  first  is  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiment  ;  the  next  is  in 
consequence  of  the  first  compared  with 

lemma  6ili  ;  for  127  nearly. 

9 

These  considerations  premised ;  as 
much  of  the  theory  of  sound  as  necessa¬ 
rily  concerns  our  subject,  may  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  few  observations. 

When  the  parts  of  a  sonorous  body, 
are  agitated  with  avibrating  motion,  they, 
by  the  first  stroke,  impinge  on  the  por¬ 
tion  of  aerial  particles  which  are  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  body,  these  particles  therefore 
yielding  to  the  stroke,  press  upon  those 
which  lie  beyond,  and  thus  the  air  is  con¬ 
densed  on  the  side  toward  which  the 
stroke  is  made  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  air’s  elasticity,  the  condensed  portion 
lends  to  regain  the  common  rarity  by 
pressing  upon  the  panicles  which  lie  still 
further  from  the  sounding  body  ;  con¬ 
densation  is  thus  propagated,  in  the 
manner  of  a  wave,  in  the  direction  of 
the  stroke,  spreading,  however,  with 
less  force  into  the  spaces  on  each  side. 
But  on  the  recess  of  the  parts  of  the 
sounding  body,  the  space  contiguous  is 
left  void,  until  the  air,  which  had  been 
presssed  forward  by  the  stroke,  returns, 
by  means  of  its  elasticity,  and,  by  thus 
returning,  is  expanded  or  rarefied,  and 
by  being  rarefied  its  spring  is  weakened, 
whence  the  contiguous  ulterior  air  will 
ircsi  back— whence  a  pulse  of  air  con¬ 


sisting  of  a  reciprocal  motion  of  its  par¬ 
ticles,  is  produced  by  each  vibration  of 
the  sounding  body.  These  pulses  are 
propagated  with  equal  velocity  in  every 
direction,  and  as  they  expand,  in  rece¬ 
ding  from  the  centre  of  motion,  their 
force  diminishes  ;  consequently  the  per¬ 
ception  produced  by  them,  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear;  weakens  with  increasing  dis¬ 
tance.  If  we  consider  the  several  pul¬ 
ses  of  air,  as  distinct  elastic  bodies, 
striking  against'  and  communicating  mo¬ 
tion  to  other  elastic  bodies  or  parts  of  air 
at  rest  (as  in  lemma  2)  it  will  appear,  that, 
those  pulses,  which  have  thus  communi¬ 
cated  their  motion  to  other  parts,  be¬ 
come  thereupon  quiescent,  and  move  no 
more  without  a  new  impulse.  But  when 
a  pulse  of  air  impinges  upon  a  fixed  ob¬ 
stacle,  it  is  reflected  (as  mentioned  in 
lemma  1)  so  as  to  make  the  angle  of  re¬ 
flexion  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
and  thereby  the  motion  of  the  pulses  is 
continued  in  a  new  direction.  Hence 
the  formation  of  echo.  From  the  7th 
lemma  it  appears,  that  when  a  sound  is, 
in  part,  reflected,  by  a  fixed  obstacle,  so 
as  to  produce  an  echo,  no  confusion 
arises,  unless  the  distance  traversed  .by 
the  reflected  sound,  before  and  after  re¬ 
flexion,  exceed  the  distance  passed 
through  by  that  part  of  the  sound  which 
falls  directly  upon  the  ear,  by  an  interval 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  127  feet.  With¬ 
in  this  limit  the  echo  increases  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  direct  sound.  This  limit 
is  doubtless  near  the  truth,  it  is  not^  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  capable  of 
mathematical  accuracy. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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ODE  TO  TAKCr. 

Fancy  !  thou  dear  delusive  power, 

III  all  thy  winning  charms  appear, 

Cheer  with  thy  smiles  theling’ring  hour, 
And  fix  thy  airy  empire  here. 

Deck  with  thy  magic  art  the  view, 

Which  hojie  presents  my  anxious  eye  ; 
Gild  it  with  every  rainbow  hue, 

I'hat  glitters  in  the  evening  sky. 

Weave  pleasing  visions  round  my  head. 
When  sleep’s  soft  guardians  o’er  me  spread  : 
Their  powerful  antidote  of  care. 

Of  ever  anxious  doubt  and  gloomy  dark  despair. 

When  musing  on  my  Anna’s  charms, 

1  court  thy  gay  fantastic  power  ; 

Despel  love’s  jealous  fond  alarms. 

That  cloud  with  care  the  blissful  hour. 

And  when  1  dream  that  Fortunes  smiles. 
Will  crown  my  efibrts  with  success  ; 

Be  near  with  all  thy  winning  wiles, 

And  cheat  me  into  luqipiness. 


For  why  should  Truth  severe,  destroy 
•  The  air-built  fabrick  of  my  joy, 

Or  sad  reality  betray, 

The  emptiness  of  bliss  and  breathe  my  dreams  away. 

Though  round  my  solitary  dome. 

No  jewels  spread  their  sparkling  rays ; 

Though  wealth  within  my  humble  home. 

No  useless  ornament  displays  ; 

Yet  with  thy  power  supremely  Mess’d, 

I’ll  envy  not  the  pageant  Pride  : 

But  feel  within  my  careless  breast, 

A  pleasure  ne’er  to  wealth  allied. 

I’ll  picture  scenes  of  future  joy, 

Of  happiness  no  cares  alloy. 

Nor  at  my  lowly  sphere  repine, 

While  mure  than  w’^eaith  can  boast  the  nymph  Con¬ 
tent  is  mine. 

But  ah  !  if  on  thy  magic  glass. 

Should  haggani  want  a  glance  bestow* ! 

What  spectre  forms  athwart  it  pass, 

Distorted  images  of  w'oe. 

Famine  with  all  her  direful  train, 

With  meagre  form  and  hollow  ey’c ; 

Distraction’s  vacant  stare,  and  pain,  ' 

And  conscious  guilt  and  infamy  ; 

In  quick  succession  to  his  heart. 

Misery’s  bitterest  pangs  impart  : 

While  in  the  dark  pers|>ective  seen,  , 

Death  intcnific  garb,  presents  his  gliastiy  mein. 

Lyrigus. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-RIDS. 
EditorSf 

Although  a  variety  of  subjects  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  writers  in 
the  Evening  Fire-side,  there  yet  remains 
one,  on  which  a  friend  to  propriety  begs 
leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Since  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  has  be¬ 
come  general,  the  increase  of  books  .has 
put  it  into  the  power  of  most  people  to* 
acquire,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reading — this 
acquirement,  however,  is  obviously  su¬ 
perficial — and  will,  I  trust,  justify  a  few 
strictures.  Sterne,  in  his  Sentimentali 
Journey,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
different  kind  of  travellers  my  object, 
in  writing  this  essay,  is  to  give  you  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  several  varieties  of  read-- 
ers  :  1  shall  divide  them  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  viz.  the  simply  the  pom*’ 
pous^  and  the  sensible. 

By  the  first  of  these  I  would  be  under-- 
stood  to  mean  all  those  who  read  in  the 
same  unvaried  tone  every  species  of  com¬ 
position,  &  who  take  up  books  more  with- 
a  design  to  make  people  think  they  are 
bookish  and  sedate,  than  to  gratify  their 
own  taste — these  may  be  immediately 
recognized  on  their  entering  a  house,  as- 
they  lay  hold  of  the  first  book  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  in  their  way,  and  begin  im* 
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mediately,  in  violation  of  the  dictates  of 
good  manners,  to  pore  over  the  pages 
with  all  the  apparent  it^^rest  of  the  most 
profound  philosopher,  ^thout  knowing 
at  the  end  of  one  hour  what  they  have 
been  perusing.  This  class  should  also 
include  those  harmonious  vociferators 
of  the  Holy  bible,  and  other  religious 
books,  especially  on  the  sabbath  day,  to 
the  great  edification  of  their  hearers; 
who,  listening  with  all  attention,  under¬ 
stand  very  little  or  nothing  of  what  they 
hear,  from  the  absolute  sacriBce  of  all 
sense  to  melodious  sound. 

The  pompous  reader  is  ever  ready  to 
display,  by  the  help  of  good  lungs,  and 
a  smattering  in  the  art  of  reading,  his 
skill  in  placing  his  emphasis,  and  (may  1 
not  say  in)  stunning  his  audience  ;  en¬ 
tirely  disregarding  those  gentle  inflexi¬ 
ons  and  intonations  of  the  voice,  which 
would  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearer, 
and  set  off  to  advantage  the  meaning  of 
the  author.  In  this  class  I  would  rank 
those  who  are  more  fond  of  hearing  them~ 
Meives  read,  than  others  are  of  hearing 
them  ;  and  who,  without  liberty -granted 
them,  are  ever  ready  to  fill  our  ears  with 
whatever  comes  in  their  way,  whether 
contrar}'^  to  our  inclination  or  not. 

The  sensible  reader  rightly  considers, 
that  the  object  for  which  all  audible  read¬ 
ing  in  company  is  performed,  ought  to 
be  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  author 
with  the  greatest  clearness  possible ;  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  his  hearers  :  he  considers 
it  an  object  less  worthy  of  his  attention, 
to  tune  a  chapter  in  the  biblc  or  testa- 
ment,  than  to  understand  what  he  reads, 
and  to  make  it  be  understood  by  others. 
He  is  more  gratified  at  hearing  the  au¬ 
thor’s  good  sense  applauded,  than  the 
power  of  his  lungs  commended  :  he  nei¬ 
ther  cloys  with  diversity,  nor  fatigues 
with  monotony  :  he  pleases  while  he  in¬ 
structs  ;  and  in  his  exertions  for  the  sake 
of  bis  company  he  does  not,  by  the  con¬ 
tortions  of  his  face,  and  the  clearing  of 
his  throat,  continually  remind  them  that 
he  is  sacrificing  his  own  comfort  on  their 
accounts  ;  he  reads  with  case  to  himself, 
and  is  therefore  heard  with  pleasure  by 
his  audience ;  he  is  free  from  affectation 
«nd  pomposity,  and  therefore  does  not 
disgust :  in  short,  he  understands  what 
he  reads,  and  is  consequently  well  un¬ 
derstood. 

ANONYMOUS. 

WhiU-HalU  Nov.  If,  1805* 


foa  rns  BVKirtNO 

ON  SLAVERY. 

A  FEAGMENT. 

■in  —  What  groans  from  Afric’s  sultry  plain, 

Roll’d  their  deep  murmurs  o'^r  the  western  main  : 
Heart-drawn — what  frantic  widows  rend  the  hair. 
What  childless  parents  pine  in  mute  despair! 

What  orphan'd  babes  in  fostering  plenty  bred, 

Close  the  glar'd  eye,  and  droop  the  fainting  head ! 
Slavery  !  dire  fiend  of  hell,  by  tyrant  laws. 

And  savare  custom  nurs'd  the  baneful  cause  { 

In  heaveirs  fair  face  a  brother's  life  is  sold. 

And  human  blood  exchang'd  for  worthless  gold ! 
Must  the  sweet  plague*  at  such  a  price  be  bought  ? 
Are  Virtue,  Reason,  Nature,  all  forgot ! 

One  common  Father  form’d  each  kindred  frame, 
One  common  will  inspir'd  the  vital  flame  : 

By  the  same  laws  we  breathe  an  equal  air. 

Fruits  of  one  love  and  objects  of  one  care 
What  Nature  grants,  can  freeborn  hands  produce, 
See  the  bond-tree  distil  its  nectar*d  juice. 

The  bubbling  pot  its  thicken'd  treasure  hold. 

And  the  grain'd  sugar  fill  the  canic  mould. 

Columbia,  rouse  I  the  unhallow'd  chains  unbind, 
Ev’n  the  fierce  tyger  preys  not  on  his  kind. 

Let  Christian  hearts  with  Christian  zeal  expand. 

To  the  scarr'd  negro,  reach  a  saving  hand ; 

His  country’s  wrongs  with  earnest  warmth  embrace, 
And  wash  this  scandal  from  the  human  race. 

C. 

1804. 

For  the  Evening  Fire-oide. 

INDUSTRY. 

Diligence  is  good  on  every  laudable 
occasion.  While  the  idle  pass  many 
hours  in  heaviness  and  insipidity,  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  by  moderate'  exercise,  find 
double  satisfaction,  in  composure  of  spi¬ 
rit  and  hope  of  reward.  Manual  labour 
is  equipoising  to  the  mind,  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  it  from  the  slackening  ef¬ 
fects  of  levity,  and,  to  prevent  thought- 
'fulness  from  becoming  too  intense  ; — 
reading  and  study  are  beneficial  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  intellectual  improvement. 
Industry  is  rewarded,  immediately  by  its 
salutary  effects  upon  the  mind,  and,  af¬ 
terwards  by  its  attendant  fruits. 

Laconicus. 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 
From  the  Balance.  , 

AMERICAN  CAPTIVES  IN  TRIPOLI. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Cowde^ 
ry.,  kept  during  his  captivity  in  Tri- 
poli. 

[continued.] 

November  17. — Visited  our  sick,f 
who  were  quartered  in  a  small  house  with- 

•  Sugar. 

t  As  this  was  Dr.  Cowdery’s  daily  practice,  we 
shall  omit  the  rcjjetition  of  it.  [Emt.  lia/ance.'] 


6Ut  a  floor,  near  the  palace,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  our  lodgings.  'I  he 
Danish  consul  supplied  the  sick  with 
fresh  provisions,  by  the  request  of  Capt. 
Bainbridge. 

November  20.— The  minister  permit 
ted  us  to  purchase  our  clothes.^  We  got 
but  a  few,  and  at  a  high  rate.  One'of 
our  men,  by  the  name  of  I  homas  Prince, 
turned  Turk,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Palace. 

November  21.— After  visiting  our 
sick,  I  was  permitted  to  go  with  our 
droger-man  about  the  town  to  purchase 
medicine,  but  found  but  a  few  articles. 
A  man  of  116  years  of  age  came  to  have 
me  cure  him  of  deafness. 

November  24  — The  Bashaw  refused 
to  furnish  necessary  cloathing  for  the 
sick,  or  any  thing  for  them  to  eat  but 
sour  filthy  bread.  Captain  Bainbridge 
contracted  with  the  Danish  consul  to  sup 
ply  the  sick  with  beef  and  vegetables  for 
soup  every  day. 

November  27.— Our  men  complained 
of  their  hard  usage,  in  being  compelled 
to  lie  on  the  cold,  damp  ground — to  eat 
bad  bread— to  work  hard,  and  to  be  bas¬ 
tinadoed  by  their  drivers. 

November  30. — One  of  our  men  in  s 
fit  of  despair  attempted  to  kill  himself ; 
but-v/as  prevented  by  the  Turks,  when 
in  the  act  of  cutting  his  throat.  The 
wound  did  not  prove  mortal.  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  minister  to  call  on  the  Spa¬ 
nish  physician  for  medicine  for  Doctor 
Ridgley,  who  was  then  sick. 

December  5. — The  Bashaw  sent  for 
me  to  prescribe  for  himself  and  two  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  body  goard,  and  ordered  me 
to  get  such  medicine  as  was  necessary  of 
the  minister,  who  had  a  medicine  chest. 

December  6. — Visited  the  sick  at  the 
palace,  and  found  them  all  better.  1 
was  received  and  treated  very  politely. 
'The  minister  sent  for  me  to  cure  him  of 
a  blindness  of  his  left  eye.  I  prescribed 
for  him  with  very  little  success.- 

December  7. — Visited  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Constantinople,  who  was  affected 
with  the  intermitting  fever.  Found  my 
patients  at  the  palace  almost  well. 

December  8. — Received  several  na¬ 
tural  curiosities  of  'Tripoli  from  Mr. 
Nissen.**-  ' 

December  9. — Visited  the  Turkish] 
ambassador  and  found  him  better.  He 
asked  many  questions  about  America, 
and  treated  me  with  coffee. 

December  10.— Visited  the  Turkish 
Officer,  where  I  found  a  captain  of  one 
of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  ships  of  war,  who 
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to  Tfipoli  to  carry  presents  t6  the 
Grand  Seignior.  The  Tripolitan  cap¬ 
tain  who  took  the  brig  from  Philadelphia, 
c»pt.  Morris,  was  also  there.  He  was 
very  inquisitive  about  our  country  and 
our  navy. 

December  12. — Was  called  on  by  the 
General  of  Marine  to  visit  his  principal 
secretary.  Before  I  was  permitted  to 
give  any  medicine  the  Turks,  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  with  Hamefy  our  droger-man,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  sick  man,  and  offered  a 
prayer  to  Mahomet.  The  sick  man  then 
told  me  that  if  I  would  cure  him  he 
would  be  very  thankful,  and  would  speak 
to  the  Bashaw  in  our  favour. 

December  15. — The  Bashaw  had  a 
schooner  launched,  which  was  built  by 
the  Spanish  carpenters.  She  was  tolera¬ 
bly  handsome,  and  was  calculated  to  car¬ 
ry  six  guns.  When  she  was  launched 
three  guns  were  fired  from  the  batteries, 
and  the  consuls  all  hoisted  their  colours. 
At  sun-set,  a  firing  from  the  batteries, 
announced  the  commencement  of  the 
Mahometan  Ramadanxy  continuing  a  lunar 
month,  in  which  they  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  smoke,  while  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  but  feast  at  night.  In  walking 
through  the  town  to  visit  my  patients,  1 
found  the  mosque  and  principal  houses 
illuminated,  and  the  people  rejoicing. — 
Passing  the  coffee-house  with  our  dro¬ 
ger-man,  LysUy  a  renegado  Scotchman, 
who  was  now  the  Tripolitan  Admiral, 
called  me  iti  to  drink  coffee  with  him,  and 
was  very  polite. 

December  16.— Visited  the  marine 
secretary,  and  fpund  him  in  a  state  of 
great  debility.  Could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  take  any  medicine,  or  the  least  kind 
of  nourishment.  He  said  he  would  ra. 
ther  die  than  offend  Mahomet  by  break¬ 
ing  the  Ramadam  ;  but  would  take  what¬ 
ever  1  should  advise,  at  night. 

December  20.— -The  market  was  so 
poor  that  we  could  get  nothing  for  din¬ 
ner,  but  the  shoulder  of  a  poor  drome-* 
dary. 

January  1. — Was  called  to  visit  the 
Bashaw’s  child,  about  eleven  months 
old.  The  Bashaw  seemed  much  affected 
on  my  pronouncing  the  child  dangerous ; 
and  wished  me  to  pay  every  attention  to 
it,  saving,  any  thing  that  he  could  afford 
should  be  at  my  service. 

January  2. — Found  the  Bashaw’s  child 
better,  at  which  he  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  offered  me  a  horse  and  ser¬ 
vant  to  go  to  his  gardens,  about  two  miles 
from  town.  I  preferred  walking,  and 
took  our  droger-man  with  me.  As  .1 


I  passed  out  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  I  saw 
a  man’s  head  sticking  on  a  pole.  On  en- 
'  quiry,  I  found  that  it  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  Bedouinsy  who  about  a  year  before, 
killed  the  son-in-law  of  the  Bashaw,  who 
commanded  the  army  in  collecting  the 
taxes  in  the  back  part  of  his  dominions. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate, 
the  road  passed  through  a  burying  ground 
full  of  graves.  After  this,  I  came  into 
a  well  cultivated  country,  which  was  laid 
out  in  squares  of  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
acres,  each  surrounded  with  date  trees, 
interspersed  with  with  orange,  fig,  olive, 
lemon  and  other  trees.  On  coming  to 
Admiral  Lysle’s  garden,  wc  found  him 
there,  and  he  invited  me  in.  It  was  very 
beautiful.  He  loaded  me  with  its  fruits, 
and  offered  me  access  to  it  whenever  1 
chose,  and  said  1  was  welcome  to  any 
thing  growing  in  it.  I  concluded  to  post¬ 
pone  going  to  the  Bashaw’s  garden  until 
another  day. 

January  3.— Went  to  the  Bashaw’s 
garden,  where  I  met  the  minister  and 
the  prince,  the  Bashaw’s  eldest  son. — 
They  politely  conducted  me  through  the 
garden,  which  was  ornamented  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  loaded  with 
’  fruit,  particularly  with  oranges,  lemons 
'  and  limes.  John  Hilliard  died  in  the 
evening. 

January  4. — William  Anderson  died. 

January  12. — The  Bashaw’s  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  Selim,  the 
Bashaw’s  chief  castleda  or  treasurer. — 
Wilson,  who  was  one  of  our  ^quarter- 
masters,  and  lately  turned  traitor  and 
Turk,  received  500  bastinadoes  for  quar¬ 
relling  with  the  noted  Lysle. 

January  14.— -The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Sidi  Mahomet  DacLze  visited  our 
prison.  1  he  month’s  fasting  C Rama-- 
dam )  ended  this  day  at  the  change  of  the 
moon.  The  I'ripolitans  fired  ^salute 
from  our  ship,  which  lay  moored  in  the 
harbour  within  sight  of  our  window. 

January  15. —  1  he  feast  called  By  ram 
commenced.  Every  gun  in  Tripoli  was 
fired  in  honor  of  the  day.  Every  Turk 
put  on  his  best  suit,  and  there  was  a 
general  rejoicing. 

January  16. — Capt.  Bainbridge  and 
Lieutenant  Porter  were  invited  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  visited  the  Bashaw,  with  all 
the  consuls. 

January  17. — Byram  ended  this 
evening.  The  consuls,  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  castle  displayed  their 
colours  during  the  three  days.  The 
rejoicing  was  great,  but  neither  elegance 
nor  taste  was  discoverable. 


January  18. — By  permission  visited 
the  triumphal  arch  which  was  built  at  the 
time  the  Romans  conquered  this  country. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Augustus  Cesar— is 
very  large,  built  of  fine  marble,- and  is 
full  of  engravings  and  inscriptions  in  to¬ 
lerable  perfection.  It  sunds  near  the 
Marinery, 

January  19. — The  Bashaw’s  agent  sent 
us  a  present  of  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  and 
a  lamb,  probably  to  induce  us  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  old  clothes  taken  from  us, 
for  which. they  asked  600  dollars. 

Diet  at  this  time,  two  eggs  and  a  piece 
of  bread,  with  rain  water  for  breakfast 
and  supper — poor  beef  or  camel’s  flesh, 
bread,  and  sometimes  boiled  cabbage, 
with  rain  water,  for  dinner. 

February  3. — Was  conducted  to  the 
castle  to  visit  the  Bashaw,  whom  1  found, 
after  passing  several  ccntinels,  about  fifty 
fierce  yelping  dogs,  and  three  heavy 
doors  loaded  with  irons  and  bolts,  which 
were  opened  for  us  by  armed  Mame¬ 
lukes.  Prescribed  for  the  Bashaw’s  dis¬ 
order.  ' 

February  6. — The  Bashaw  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  his  room  in  the  castle.  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  received  me  with 
much  politeness,  and  requested  me  to 
pay  every  attention  to  his  family  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  '  '  ..r 

February  10.— -The’  Bashaw  gnve  the 
officers  permission  to  walk  out  into  the 
town  and  countryj'  bnt'^not  to  visit  the 
consuls  nor  the  battieHi^s;  Our  droger- 
j  man  Hamet,  waslpF^r^S^  to  walk  with 
us,  and  direct  us  wtijsre  tp  go.  We  went 
out  six  at  a  time. 

February  16. — Prescribed  for  the  Ba¬ 
shaw’s  eldest  daughter.  Her  husband 
offered  me  many  civilities.  At  5  o’clock, 
P.  M.  were  informed  that  two  English 
merchantmen  were  standing  in  for  the 
harbour.  They  proved,  however,  to  be 
the  two  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Decatur.  About  11  at  night, 
we  were  alarmed  by  a  most  hideous  yel¬ 
ling  and  screaming  from  one  end  pf.the 
town  to  the  other,  and  a  firing  of  cannon 
from  the  castle.  On  getting  up  and  open¬ 
ing  the  window  which  faced  the  harbour, 
we  saw  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  flames^ 

February  17. — The  Turks  appeared 
much  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  their 
frigate.  A  strong  guard  wds  put  at  our 
door,  and  we  were  forbid  going  out.  f 
was  forbid  visiting  our  sick.  .It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  an  American  schooner  and 
three  boats  set  fire  to  the  ship.  Two 
Turks  escaped,  who  told  this  news. 
They  said  that  eight  Turks  had  charge 
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t>f  the  ship,  and  they  supposed  the  other 
’  six  were  carried  oft  by  the  Aiiiericaus. 
Our  droger-ttian  inlormcd  us  that  we 
were  to  be  moved  from  our  present  ha¬ 
bitation  into  the  castle. 

February  18. — A  guard  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  Turks  was  at  our  door.  1  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  our  sick,  and  was  refu¬ 
sed.  A  gloomy  aspect  continued  on  the 
i  faces  of  the  inhabitanis  for  the  loss  of 

^  the  frigate. 

February  19.-^ Again  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  our  sick,  and  was  refused. 

February  20. — Permitted  to  visit  the 
sick.  Found  the  town  full  of  country, 
militia  and  our  guard  doubled. 

February  21. — Our  prison  was  kept 
full  of  Turks  to  guard  us.  The  Bashaw, 
having  got  a  little  over  his  fright,  con¬ 
sented  to  led  us  remain  where  we  were, 

\ 

F^ebruary  24.  —  We  were  forbid  send¬ 
ing  letters  to  our  friends,  without  6rst 
shewing  them  to  the  Bashaw  or  his  minis¬ 
ters.  The  last  letters  we  received,  were 
broken  open  by  the  latter,  before  they 
were  delivered  to  us. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

•  -  • 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  firesert  state  qf 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  1 804. 

Philadelphia  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  United  States,  in 
point  oi  size  and  splendour  ;  though  it  now 
fills  but  the  second  rank  in  respect  to  com¬ 
mercial  im;)ortance  :  the  trade  of  America 
having  latterly  flo'ved  more  freely  into  the 
open  channels  of  the  bay  of  New-York.  It 
mustalso  yield  metropolitan  precedence  to  the 
doubtful  policy  of  a  Heatqf  Goverirmnit.farre^ 
nionted  from  the  centre  of  ivralth  and  population^ 
the  pendulum  of  national  activity,  which 
must  long  vibrate  (perhaps  forever)  belN'ecn 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New-York ; 
a  chain  of  commercial  cities,  whose  vigorous 
impulse  is  already  accelemted  by  the  bold 
ramification  of  turnpikes  and  canals. 

Philadelphia  is  situated  about  40  degrees 
north*  of  the  equator,  and  75  west  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  being  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
with  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  climates, 
whose  happy  temperature  had  already  indi¬ 
cated  for  Pehnsylvaiiia  a  milder  winter,  be¬ 
fore  the  original  frosts  of  Novemlxjr  and  De¬ 
cember,  by  which  the  first  adventurers  were 
sotnetimes  frozen  up  in  the  Delaware,  had 
.'yM^'cvidently  yielded  to  the  qualifying  effects  of 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  rays 
-  of  the  sun. 

Its  founder,  the  benevolent  and  pacific 
William  Penn,  denominated  it  Philadel¬ 
phia,  or  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  from 
a  town  in  ancient  Greece,  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  fraternal  attachment  of  Altalus  and 
Eumenes;  and  afterwards  famous  in  the 


Christian  World,  for  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  to  which  St.  John  addressed  -his 
prophetic  visions— -A  name  methinks  of  au¬ 
spicious  omen  :  Behold,”  says  the  inspired 
Apostle,  to  the  Angel  of  the  church  in  Phi 
ladelphia,  “  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it.”  Religious 
liberty  is  here  a  chartered  right,  the  policy, 
as  well  as  the  equity  of  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  which  breathes  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men,  is  happily  confirmed  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  church,  by  the  harmony 
and  fellowship  in  which  the  various  Profes¬ 
sors  of  the  modern  Philadelphia  so  peculiarly 
fraternize. 

Penn  had  been  concerned  in  the  settlement 
of  New-Jersey,  some  years  before  he  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Charles  H,  a  grant  of  the  territory 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware.  The 
Dutch  and  Swedes  were  then  numerous  at 
Upland  (now  Chester),  at  Ncw-Caslle,  and 
at  the  Hocrkiils  (now  Lewis-’i'own),  and  a 
nuniker  of  his  brethren  in  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  had  already  established  iheruselves  at 
Shackamaxon  (now  Kensington,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia)  in  the  year  1678  ;  when  a  ship, 
called  the  Shield,  of  Stockton,  the  first  that 
had  ever  ventured  to  sail  so  high  up  the  river, 
in  tacking  abf>iit,  ran  her  bowsprit  among 
the  trees  which  lined  the  shore  where  the 
city  now  stands;  and  the  New  Comers  on 
board,  bound  for  Burlington,  thon  remarked 
to  each  otUer,  itisXit  fvoidd  be  a  fine  place  for 
a  toivn. 

'Die  royal  grant  passed  the  great  seal  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1681  ;  and  in  August  the 
following  year,  the  venerable  Legislator  of 
Pennsylvania  set  sail  from  l.ondon,  in  the 
ship  Welcome,  Capt.  Green  way. 

'I’he  Proprietor  was  accompanied  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  friends  and  fellow  professors,  con¬ 
temptuously  called  Quakers,  by  their  haugh- 
I  ty  countrymen,  because,  in  their  religious 
meetings,  like  the  Faithful  of  every  age,  they 
sometimes  trembled  at  the  word  of  God. 

A  prosperous  gale  wafted  the  Patriarchs  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  six  weeks,  to  the  friendly 
coast  of  America  ;  and  the  Proprietary  land¬ 
ed  at  New-Castle,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
under  the  acclamations  of  the  Dutch  Settlers, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Upland,  the  (irinci- 
pal  Swedish  settlements,  where  he  collected 
an  asseinbly  of  all  the  Freemen  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  by  whom  his  jurisdiction  was  unani¬ 
mously  recognised  and  confirmed. 

It  was  here  that  tkeT'^^^  his  country 
made  a  treaty  with  the  harmless  Natives, 
which  was  to  last,  in  the  figurative  style  of 
those  nervous  Aborigines,  who  have  since 
been  so  grossly  misrepresented  by  European 
Theorists,  as  long  as  the  trees  should grow^  or 
the  xvatrrs  ran^^K  treaty  that  was  faithfully 
observed  by  both  parties  (let  the  Potentates 
of  Europe  blush)  through  a  happy  period  of 
eighty  successive  years;  and  that* has  since 
been  consigned  to  historic  immortality  by  the 
patriotic  pencil  of  a  Descendant  of  one  of  the 


I  peaceful  Assistants,  now  the  first  Painter  ol 
the  Age.*^ 

The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  long 
in  fixing  upon  a  situation  that  seemed  pre¬ 
pared  by  nature,  perhaps  by  Providence,  for 
j  the  sudden  growth  of  his  future  capital.  The 
spot  was  then  covered  w  ith  timber,  its  foun¬ 
dation  was  a  stratum  of  potter's  clay,  the 
harbour  furnished  a  bed  of  sand,  the  nearest 
hills  contained  quarries  of  stone,  the  vicinity 
yielded  limestone  and  marble,  and  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  intelligent  Observers,  discovered 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  upon  the  navigable, 
branches  of  the  Delaware,  long  before  the 
new  settlement  afforded  hands  to  work  them. 

It  is  an  extensive  plain,  five  miles  above 
the  conffuence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  ;  the  former, 
though  120  miles  from  the  sea,  being  there  a 
mile  in.,breadth,  and  deep  enough  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  1200  tons  ;  the  latter,  half  as  wide  as 
the  1  hames  at  London,  being  also  navigable 
as  high  as  the  scite  of  the  town. 

Some  families  of  Swedes  and  Fins  had  ob¬ 
tained  by  settlement,  the  right  of  possession. 
They  willingly  sold,  or  exchanged,  their 
claim  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1632,  the 
ground  plot  of  the  jfuture  city  was  regularly 
laid  out.  Nine  streets  two  miles  in  length, 
run  east  and  west,  from  river  to  river,  and 
twenty-three,  of  a  mile,  intersect  .them  at 
right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  'None  of 
these  are  less  than  fifty  feet  w  ide,  ar.d  they 
distribute  the  plan  into  squares,  the  interior 
of.  which  vyas  designed  for  yards  and  gardens. 
Two  main  streets  of  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
cross  each  other  in  the  centre,  ?nd  form  a 
Public  square,  of  vvhichfour  more  w'crc  laid 
out  in  tile  different  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and 
a  range  of  houses  for  the  principal  Inhabit¬ 
ants  was  intended  to  open  upon  the  water, 
in  the  same  manner  of  the  celebrated  Bomb 
Quai  at  Rotterdam  ;  for  which  purpose  the 
ware-houses.  See.  along  the  river,*  were  in¬ 
tended  to  hav^  been  kept  from  rising  above 
the  bank.  But  cupidity  (perhaps  conveni¬ 
ence)  has  crowded  the  plattbmis  between  the 
streets  with  narrow  alleys ;  the  Public 
Squares,  except  that  only  in  the  centre,  have 
been  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  has  been  built  up  with  a  row  of  houses 
that  now  intercept  from  the  City  the  intended 
view  of  the  Port. 

Four  score  houses  and  cottages  were  erect¬ 
ed  within  the  year,  one  of  which  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  Tavern,  The  sign  of  the  Boat¬ 
swain  and  Call,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Dock  streets,  and  another  that  was  the  City 
residence  of  William  Penn,  is  yet  standing 
in  Black-horse  alley  directly  back  of  i.etitia 
court,  whch  was  so  named  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Proprietary.  Opposite  to 
the  latter,  in  the  middle  of  Market-Street, 
there  stood  for  many  years  a  monument  of 
primitive  simplicity,  a  wooden  Jail,  that  was 
seldom  inhabited  by  any  body  but  the  Jailor. 

'  Benjamin  West,  Fiesioent  of  ihe  Hoyal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Londoa.. 
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The  first  child  born  in  the  new  dtjr,  by 
name  John  Key,  lived  to  his  85th  y  ^r  ;  one 
Edward  Drinker,  who  was  bom  in  a  cave 
under  the  bank  of  Delaware,  survived  till 
the  declaration  of  Independence,  when  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  was  estimated  to 
contain  6,000  houses,  and  40,000  people ;  and 
there  is  a  widow  Lady  yet  living,  whose 
mother  arrived  from  England  when  there 
were  but  three  houses  in  Philadelphia. 

The  State  Houie  gr  Town  Hall,  a  substantial 
edifice  of  200  feet  front,  including  the  wings, 
was  erected  within  half  a  century  after  the 
woods  were  cleared  away  from  its  scite ;  the 
first  Episcopal  church  was  soon  afterward  or¬ 
namented  with  a  steeple  that  may  vie  in  point 
of  elegance,  with  any  spire  in  Europe ;  and, 
while  Pennsylvania  was  still  a  dependant  co¬ 
lony,  scarcely  distinguished  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  among  twelve  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  British  empire  in  America,  a 
new  Prison  was  erected,  sufficiently  capacious 
for  the  future  introduction  of  the  philanthro¬ 
pic  reform  that  has  since  converted  our  jails 
into  manufactories,  and  our  Criminals  into 
Manufacturers. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  capital 
of  the  struggling  colonies  remained  stationa¬ 
ry,  or  rather  retrogaded,  under  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Army,  by  whom  however, 
tht  houses  were  first  numbered,  and  a  float¬ 
ing  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Schuylkill. 

The  western  improvements  then  scarcely 
ealended  half  a  mile  from  the  Delaware,  and 
it  was  a  country  walk  for  the  Citizens  to  go 
to  the  Hospital,  the  Swedes  church,  or  the 
ship-yards  at  Kensington. 

Since  the  revolution,  so  happily  terminated 
by  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  a 
Franklin,  in  counsel,  a  Morris,  in  finance, 
and  a  Washington,  in  the  field,  Philadelphia 
has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ravages  of  a  mortal  fever, 
introduced  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
of  the  western  Archipelago,  where  it  has 
been  excited  to  unusual  virulence  by  the  civil 
wars  of  St.  Domingo. 

A  superb  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  majestic  portico  of  six  fluted  columns 
of  white  marble,  was  then  building  for  the 
reception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
a  vigorous  offspring  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  had  been  framed  in  If 88,  and  was 
organized  in  the  following  year,  by  the  patri¬ 
otic  Wasiwngton,  on  being  voluntarily  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Thirteen  Independent 
States,  which  then  formed  the  American  Uni¬ 
on.  Thus  exhibiting  to  the  expecting  world,  a 
first  example  of  a  great  Nation  reforming  a 
defective  system  of  government,-  without 
unsheathing  the  sword. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 

Capability  Browne. 

> 

Thia  celebrated  layer  out  of  ground, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Launcelot  but 


who  was  commonly  called  Capahiliiy 
Browne^  from  his  favorite  phrase  (when 
he  approved  of  the  ground)  of  saving, 
it  had  its  capability,”  was  no  less  dis 
tinguished  in  his  profession  than  for  the 
plainness  and  integrity  of  his  mind  in  all 
transactions.  Being  one  day  consulted 
by  a  Baronet,  of  an  ancient  family  but  no 
very  large  estate  about  improving  his 
grounds i  and  the  Baronet  having  sug¬ 
gested  a  number  of  very  expensive  alter¬ 
ations,  Browne  heard  him  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  thus  replied  :  “  Why,  sir 
John,  I  grant  the  ground  has  its  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  all  of  what  you  propose  may  be 
done,  and  even  more,  and  what  is  still 
better,  I  must  get  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  the  job,  which  will  take  up  several 
years  ;  but  1  have  one  question  to  ask  you, 
previous  to  our  commencement  on  this 
business,— Have  you  provided  for 
your  younger  children?”  This  blunt 
question  had  its  proper  effect.  The  Baro¬ 
net  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
back  to  the  dining  parlour,  where  they 
drank  another  bottle,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  were  totally  laid  aside. 


An  original  Letter  from  Dr,  Johnson  to 
an  intimate  Friend,  on  the  death  of  bis 
"wil'e. 

Dear  Sir,  March  17,  \75i. 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  phi- 
osopliers,  and  the  daily  examples  of 
losses  and  misfortunes  which  life  forces 
upon  us,  such  is  the  absorption  of  our 
thoughts  in  the  business  of  the  present 
day— such  the  resignation  of  our  reason 
to  empty  hopes  of  future  felicity,  or  such 
our  unwillingness  to  foresee  what  we 
dread,  that  every  calamity  comes  sud¬ 
denly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  against 
which  it  is  no  reproach  not  to  be  provid¬ 
ed.  A  flash  of  lightning  intercepts  the 
traveller  in  his  way,  I'he  concussion  of 
an  earthquake  heaps  the  ruins  of  cities 
upon  their  inhabitants.  But  other  miseries 
time  brings,  though  silently,  yet  visibly 
forward,  by  its  own  lapse,  which  yet  ap¬ 
proaches  unseen,  because  wc  turn  our 
eyes  away  ;  and  seize  us  unresisted,  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  arm  ourselves  against 
them,  but  by  setting  them  before  us. 

I'hat  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what 
cannot  avoided,  and  to  hide  tliat  from 
ourselves  which  must  sometimes  be 
found,  is  a  truth  which  we  all  know,  but 


which  all  neglect  j  and  pethapsnone  more 
than  the  speculative  reasoncr,  whoFC 
thoughts  are  alw^ays  from  home,  whose 
eye  wanders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dan¬ 
ces  after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled 
by  itself,  and  who  examines  every  thing 
rather  than  his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the 
decays  of  age  must  terminate  in  death. 
Yet  there  is  no  man  (says  Tully)  who 
does  not  believe  that  he  may  yet  live  an¬ 
other  year  ;  and  there  is  none  who  does 
not,  upon  the  same  principle,  hope  ano¬ 
ther  year  for  his  parent  or  friend  :  but  the 
fallacy  will  be  in  time  detected  :  the  last 
year,  the  last  day,  w  ill  come ;  it  has  come, 
and  is  past.  ”  The  life  which  made  my 
own  life  pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  this 
gates  of  death  are  shut  upon  my  pros¬ 
pects.” 

The  loss  cf  a  friend  on  whom  the  heart 
was  fixed,  to  wliom  every  wish  and  en¬ 
deavour  tended,  is  a  state  of  clcsolatioa 
in  which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient 
of  itself,  and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness 
and  horror.  The  blameless  life— the 
artless  tenderness — the  pious  simplicity 
— the  modest  resignation — the  patient 
sickness,  and  the  quiet  death— are  re¬ 
membered  only  to  add  value  to  the  loss 
— to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be, 
amended — to  deepen  sorrow  for  what 
cannot  be  recalled. 

These  are  the  calamities  by  which 
Providence  graduiUv  disengages  us  from 
the  love  of  life.  Other  evils  fortitude 
may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate  ;  but 
irreparable  privation  leaves  nothing  to 
exercise  resolution,  or  flatter  expecta¬ 
tion.  'The  dead  cannot  return,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  left  here  but  lunguishment  and 
grief. 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  naturd,  that 
whoever  lives  long  muit  outlive  those 
whom  he  loves  and  honours.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  o^MTr  present  existence, 
that  life  must  ong^^time  lose  its  associa- 
.tions,  anrl  every  inhabitant  of  the  ear.th 
must  walk  downward  to  the  grave  alone 
and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  interested 
witness  of  his  misfortune  or  success. 
Misfortunes  indeed  he  may  yet  feel,  for 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of 
man  I  but  what  is  success  to  him  who 
has  none  to  enjoy  it?  Happiness  is  not 
found  in  self-contemplation  ;  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  only  when  it. is  reflected  from  an¬ 
other. 

Weknowlittlc  of  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  because  su<]3j,,knowledge  is  not  re- 
cessary  to  a  good  ^lil  W-^ason  deserta 


US  zi  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  gives 
BO  farther  intelligence.  Hevelatioo  is 
not  wholly  silent :  “  There  is  joy  among 
the  angels  of  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.^’  And  surely  the  joy  is  not 
incommunicable  to  souls  disentangled 
from  the  body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope,  therefore,  dictate,  what  re¬ 
velation  does  not  confute-i— that  the  union 
of  souls  may  still  remain;  and  that  we, 
who  are  struggling  with  sin,  sorrow,  and 
infirmities,  may  have  one  part  in  the  at> 
tentton  and  kindness  of  those  who  have 
finished  their  course,  and  are  now  re- 
ceiving  their  reward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which 
force  the  mind  to  take  refuge  in  religion. 
When  we  have  no  help  in  ourselves,  j 
what  can  remain  but  that  wc  look  up  to 
a  higher  and  a  greater  power  ?  And  to 
what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes 
and  hearts,  when  wc  consider  that  the 
greatest  power  is  the  best  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  .thus  af¬ 
flicted,  does  not  seek  succour  in  the 
gospel,  which  has  brought  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  to  light  I  The  precepts  of  Epi¬ 
curus,  which  teach  us  to  endure  what 
the  laws  of  the  universe  make  necessary, 
may  silence,  but  not  content  us.  The 
dictates  of  Zeno,  who  commands  us  to 
look  with  indifference  on  abstract  things, 
may*  dispose  us  to  conceal  our  sorrow, 
but  cannot  assuage  it.  Real  alleviation 
of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  rational  tran- 


Emptror  of  Ruffia  in  perfbn. 

The  Swediih  at  my  is  all  in  motion  ;  ieve. 
ral  more  regiments  ere  ordered  to  Pomera¬ 
nia. 

The  combined  fleet  which  has  put  into  Ca* 
d!z>  will  go  to  Carthagena,  and  take  with  it 
feven  Ihips  in  that  port.  It  will  thence  fail 
for  Toulon,  where  there  are  ftill  four  or  five 
fhips  of  the  line  ;  fo  that  the  force  of  this 
fleet  will  be  50  (hips  of  the  line. 

A  Ruflian  army  ,of  60,000  men,  com. 
manded  by  General  Mlchclfon,  is  at  prefent 
in  the  neigbourliood  of  Warfaw,  and  it  is 
to  proceed  to  the  Auftrian  ftates  in  the  event 
of  war. 


Of  the  Armies,. — The  French  army  has 
croilcd  the  Rhine  in  three  places,  and  is 
commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  perfon,  who  had 
arrived  at  Strafburg.  The  Auflrian  army 
has  been  prompt  in  entering  Bavaria,  and 
was  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  Empe- 
I  ror  of  Auftria-  The  Ruflian  army  in  two 
divisions  were  advancing  through  GalHcia, 
and  were  cxpc<flcd  to  form  a  jundtion  with 
the  Auftrian  army  in  Germany,  fome  time  in 
Odober.  The  Auftrian  army  in  Italy  is 
commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
that  of  the  French  by  Maflcna. 

Of  Peace. — Some  efforts  were  ftill  making 
by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  for  its  prefer vation, 
but  it  was  themght  without  any  profpcct  of 
fuccefs.  This  cautious  government  had  dc* 
termined  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  arc  fome  vague  articles  iniert- 
ed  in  the  French  and  Auftrian  journals, 
which  indicate  a  difpofition  in  Prufliato  adopt 
a  different  cCndtuft. 

On  every  fide,  the  moft  aftive  preparations 
for  war  w’ere  iTkaking,  particularly  in  France. 

The  French  goVernhient  has  demanded  of 
aden  and  Wirtemberg,  the 


An  elegant  new  Bridge  over  the 


DOMESTIC.  An  elegant  new  Bridge  over  the 
Conne^icut  River  at  Springfield  has  late¬ 
ly  been  completed,  which  is  pronounced  by 
connmffeurs  in  architc<5hirc,  one  of  the  beft  of 
its  kind  in  America  ;  combining  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  elegance  and  neatneft  with  ftrength 
and  durability. 

Its  length  is  ...  1234  feet. 

Breadth  .  -  .  . 

Heighth  from  low  water  -  40 

It  conftfts  of  fix  arches  fupported  by  two 
abutments  and  five  piers  of  ftone — the  piers 
15  feet  in  height  from  low  water  mark,  each 
in  breadth  21  feet,  and  in  length  up  and 
down  the  ftream  62  feet.  Ea5i  pier  and 
abutment  contains  about  2000  tons  of  ftone. 

At  the  diftance  of  80  rods  above  the 
bridge,  arc  erected  two  guard  piers,  or  ice¬ 
breakers — the  ftone  wroug^it  intothefe,  Avhen 
connected  with  thofe  which  are  funk  about 
the  piers  of  the  bridge,  for  their  fecurity, 
and  thofe  contained  in  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments  tbemfelves,  make  an  aggregate  o{ 
1 8,000  tons. 

The  length  of  the  curve  of  each  arch,  is 
187  feet,  tlie  chord  180  feet. 

This  bridge  is  fo  conftrudled  with  frames 
upon  each  pier  conneded  by  long  timbers 
with  the  arches,  that  the  traveller  paffes  over 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  it  on  an  elevated 
plane,  affording  a  view  of  extenfive  land- 
fcapes,  in  which  are  blended  well  cultivated 
fields,  pleafant  villages',  rivers  and  meadows 
— lofty  mountains,  and  indeed  a  wildernefs 
and  variety  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  which 
is  highly  gratifyingto  the  eye. 

During  tlie  laft  week,  1 8  adults  and  7  chil- 
dren  were  interred  in  the  fevcral  burying 
grounds  of  this  city  and  liberties. 


the  Ele(51()rs  of 
free  paflage  of  their  army  through  tl'Ofc 
countries,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men  of  each  Llcflor.  This  demat^d 
has  been  rcfiifed  for  the  prefent,  and  couriers 
have  been  fent  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Pe- 
terfburgh,  to  requeft  afliftance  in  cafe  of  nc- 
ceflity. 

The  Prussian  Miniftcr,  Count  Hau^itz, 
has  been  recalled  from  his  retreat  in  Silefia, 
and  fent  to  Vienna,  to*  fettle,  if  pofliblc,  the 
differences  between  the  two  cabinets. 

Bonaparte’s  Equipage  has  actually  arrived 
at  Strafbiir^,  and  upwards  of  90,000  men 
are  by  tliis  time  collcdcd  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  Swifs  have  applied  to  the  Auftrian 
and  French  governments  for  permission  to 
remain  neutral ;  but  their  requeft  has  been 
rejc<ftcd  on  both  fides.  The  Auftrians,  how. 
ever,  are  expected  to  be  the  firft  to  take  pof- 
feflionof  that  country. 

The  Elcdlor  of  Hefle  Caflel  has  an  army 
of  36,000  men  on  foot*  The  French  have 
demanded  a  paflage  through  his  terzitories, 
but  have  been  refufed. 

A  new  levy  of  recruits  in  Ruffia,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  amount  of  150,000 
men. 

By  order  of  Bonaparte,  the  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort  has  been  obliged  to  demolifh  its  fortifi¬ 
cations.  .  . 

’^rhe  French  have  ordered  away  their  ar¬ 
tillery  from  Cuxhaven,  and  every  day  the 
diftrefled'  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  expe<ff  their  emancipation  fcom  the  in¬ 
vaders. 

The  third  Ruflian  army  which  is  aflem- 1 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Foreign. — The  lateft  arrivals  from  Eu¬ 
rope  bring  accounts  of  great  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  raising  of  recruits,  the  march  of 
armies,  &c.  &c.  From  thefc  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  of  intelligence,  we  have  felected  fuch 
as  may  tend  to  give  our  readers  a  view  of 
the  Rate  of  affairs  among  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail 
6f  their  various  movements. 

War  has  not  been  declared,  nor  hoftilitics 
keen  commenced,  unless  the  feizure  of  the 
territory  of  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria,  by  the 
Emperor  of.  Auftria,  is  to  (ns' regarded  as 
foch.  This  event  tooki^ce  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Sept^gjher  As  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
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